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SOME TIME. 

Some time, when all life's lessons have been learned, 

And sun and stars forevermore have set, 
The,things which our weak judgment here has spurned - 

The things o'er which we grieved with lashes wet — 
Will flash before us out of life's dark night, 

As stars shine most in deeper tints of blue ; 
And we shall see how all God's plans were right, 

And how what seemed reproof was love most true. 

And we shall see, that, while we frown and sigh, 

God's plans go on as best for you and me ; 
How, when we called, He heeded not our cry, 

Because His wisdom to the end could see ; 
And, e'en as prudent parents disallow 

Too much of sweet to craving babyhood, 
So God, perhaps, is keeping from us now 

Life's sweetest things, because it seemeth good. 

And if, some time, commingled with life's wine, 

We find the wormwood, and rebel and shrink, 
Be sure a wiser hand than yours or mine 

Pours out this potion for our lips to drink ; 
And if some friend we love is lying low, 

Where human kisses cannot reach his face, 
Oh ! do not blame the loving Father so, 

But bear your sorrow with obedient grace. 

And you shall shortly know that lengthened breath 

Is not the sweetest gift God sends his friend, 
And that sometimes the sable pall of death 

Conceals the fairest boon His love can send. 
If we could push ajar the gates of life, 

And stand within, and all God's working see, 
We could interpret all this doubt and strife, 

And for each mystery find a key. 

But not to-day. Then be content, poor heart ; 

God's plans, like lilies pure and white, unfold ; 
We must not tear the close-shut leaves apart; 

Time will reveal the calyxes of gold. 
And if through patient toil we reach the land 

Where tired feet, with sandals loose, may rest, 
When we shall clearly know and understand, 
I think that we shall say that "God knew best." 



A PAN-AMERICAN MONUMENT. 

The Washington Evening Star of April 17th says : 
Senor Mendonca of Brazil, one of the committee ap- 
pointed by the Pan-American congress to devise and 
report a plan for expressing the grateful appreciation by 
the visiting delegates of the courtesies and hospitality 
extended by the United States government and the del- 
egates from the United States, proposes that the delegates 
from Central and South America inaugurate a movement 
for the erection in the city of Washington as a gift to the 
people of the United States of a monument to commemo- 
rate the gathering of the first congress of all the nations 
on the western hemisphere. 

Mr. Mendonca says that this monument shall not only 
commemorate the meeting of the congress, but typify in 
its design the principal results secured, chief among which 
he placed the adoption of the principle of arbitration as 
the means of settling all disputes and difficulties that might 
arise between two American nations. 



— The right way to go through life, and have the best 
manners, is to feel and to act as though everybody, no 
matter how rich or how poor, needs all the kindness they 
can get from others in the world. 



MRS. CORA KENNEDY SAD A. 

We are indebted to Miss Williams, a friend and relative 
of Mrs. Sada, for a translation of the beautiful eulogy 
pronounced to her memory by Signor Lndovico Carli, 
March 16, 1890, at Milan, before the International Peace 
Society, of which Mrs. Sada was a benefactor ; to the 
noble and devoted Secretary of which, M. Moneta, she 
was a kind and attached friend. We regret that our 
space at this time compels us to condense this eloquent 
oration. 

It will interest American readers to know that Mrs. 
Sada was a daughter of the well-known Dr. Donald 
Kennedy, and a member of a family distinguished for 
kind and benevolent activities. Her husband, energeti- 
cally and successfully prosecuted his business as a civil 
engineer in South America and retired to his Italian home 
in advanced life and enjoyed the comfort of competence 
and the society of a beloved wife in whose benevolent 
purposes and deeds he fully sympathized and actively 
shared. 

Miss Williams was a companion of Mrs. Sada to the 
last and has but recently returned to her American home. 
We are also indebted to Dr. G. G. Kennedy of Boston 
for several beautifully printed copies of the eulogy in 
Italian. 

Cora Kennedy Sada was born in Boston, Mass., of an 
English mother and a Scotch father. She was always a 
person of strong attachments and in her early youth 
showed a great love of the country which had given her 
a father. The old Scottish legends, the old Scottish 
poetry, were things very dear to her heart and entered 
with other beautiful things into the formation of her rare 
character. A warm, sympathetic nature showed itself in 
her early life, and grew later on into that grand good- 
ness of heart, that benevolence of spirit, which showed 
itself in her smallest and least noticed acts. 

She was an author of more than average ability but 
never had enough opportunity in her life to cultivate to its 
highest, the ideal side of her character. With an invalid 
mother as a constant care upon her, she could not devote 
her whole time to the literary work that she so loved. 
Her poems, however, breathe the sincerity of her life. 
They are inspired by love of humanity and by love of 
God. All war, all oppression, every form of vice, all 
meanness in man, was abhorrent to her. Although she 
loathed wrong doing, yet her gentle nature ever reached 
out toward erring men to help and succor them. 

Madame Sada's husband was a noble-hearted man and 
somewhat like his wife. He was an Italian and a resident 
of Milan. She was drawn to him through his reputation 
as a man of philanthropic character and kind deeds. He 
died a few months before his wife. 

Nothing is more interesting about her than the fact 
that she loved all humanity, not merely a small, select 
portion of mankind. Above all countries she loved 
America. Above all statesmen she revered Washington. 
But she was a citizen of the world and looked upon all 
men as her fellow-countrymen. Thus she was a devoted 
friend of the Italian Garibaldi, while at the same time 
she admired the great French author, Victor Hugo. The 
portrait of Lincoln, draped with the flag of her native 
country, adorned her salon. 

Italy was ber home for many years and it is there that 
she died. She was worn out and exhausted by the care 
of her mother. She had lost her husband, her parents, 
and many dear ones, and had no children to solace her. 
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These many causes acted upon her sensitive nature and 
she succumbed to them when she had just begun to carry 
out those philanthropic ideas, so dear to herself and to 
her husband. 

Her hatred of war and her love of all things peaceful was 
manifested in many ways throughout her life ; but at her 
death she showed the depth of her feeling on this subject 
by leaving six thousand dollars to the Peace Society of 
Italy. Among her other bequests was one of ten 
thousand dollars to the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals, also an Italian charity, much like the 
American Society of that name. A beautiful fountain, 
costing some five thousand dollars, was one of the gifts 
which she and her husband presented to the city of 
Tortona in order to provide a drinking place for the poor 
people of the town. She also gave twenty thousand 
dollars to be used in the erection of a Home for the aged 
poor of Tortona, the city in Italy where she passed much 
of her time. Her private charities were innumerable. 



WILLING TO DISARM. 

BRAZIL WELCOMES THE PROPOSITION FOR INTERNATIONAL 
ARBITRATION. 

Washington, D. C, June 5, 1890. The Secretary of 
State has received a dispatch from the United States 
legation at Rio de Janeiro, announcing that the cabinet 
has passed a resolution enthusiastically approving the 
action of the International American Conference, in rec- 
ommending arbitration in all questions of differences 
between the several governments of America. The 
following is an extract from Paiz, the official organ 
of the minister of foreign affairs at Rio de Janeiro, refer- 
ring to the subject : 

"At the conference of the ministers, yesterday, the 
resolution of the International American Conference, 
determining that arbitration shall be resorted to to settle 
all questions arising among the American nations, was 
presented. We are informed that the government of 
Brazil, through the minister of war, Gen. Benjamin 
Constant, lamenting that Chili has not accepted this 
proposal, will lay before the next congress the idea of 
sending to Chili within five years deputations from all 
American republics to solicit the acquiescence of that 
country. And, as a natural consequence, that all the 
American nations shall disarm all officers and soldiers of 
the army and navy, to keep the same honors and rank 
as at present enjoyed. The minister of foreign affairs 
was authorized yesterday to telegraph to Washington this 
resolution of our government." 



NATIONAL EDUCATIONAL AID. 

The following petition prepared by Rev. Henry T. 
Cheever, D. D., received 1066 signatures and was 
presented to Congress. 
To the U. S. Senate and House of Representatives : 

Your Memorialists, a responsible body of loyal American 
citizens, residents of Worcester, Massachusetts, alarmed 
by the late failure in the United States Senate, of the 
important measure that goes by the name of the Blair 
Education Bill, thrice before carried through the Senate 
by large majorities, unite in requesting that your honor- 
able bodies will forthwith reconsider and put into law 



that Bill or something equivalent ; whereby the means of 
impartial primary education in free public schools, may 
be secured to all the illiterate freedmen and white inhab- 
itants of the South, by the guarded appropriation of 
national funds to supplement State educational aid, as 
the same free school education is now secured to the 
people of less illiterate sections of the country by State 
aid alone. We urge that the honor and faith of the nation 
are pledged to providing such an education, especially to 
the densely ignorant freedmen and children of freedmen, 
through the agency of the tried American system of unsec- 
tarian public schools. And we therefore implore our 
national Congress to see to it that such education does 
not fail, by immediate legislation, adequate to the emer- 
gency of increasing ignorance and illiteracy, and plainly 
demanded by a large majority of the intelligent American 
people without distinction of party. 



THE NEWSMONGER. 



Side by side with the sermon of the eloquent or sensa- 
tional preacher he prints the details of the simon pure or 
the disguised prize-fight of the day. The law that 
publishes the bruiser who affords the illegal spectacle has 
no power over the newsmonger who fosters public interest 
in pugilism, and extends the brutalizing excitement of the 
ring to the family circle. Pugilists would not fight by 
stealth in obscure places if the newspapers were not allowed 
to flood cities with their bear-pit heroics of the battle. 
Side by side with the quotations of the markets, the news- 
monger prints the illegal "odds" of the race trades and 
the bar-rooms at election time. Not satisfied with leaving 
every neighborhood to the contemplation of its own social 
cesspool, he makes each separate locality the dumping- 
ground of the moral filth of the whole continent. By a 
strange perversion of justice, where law-breakers sow 
tares the newsmonger reaps circulation and profits. 

If any one affects to call that a low standard of profes- 
sional taste, his apology is that it is the public which 
demands such a coarse interpretation of his duty. This 
is not strictly true, because, in competing with his feliow- 
newsmongers for the public patronage, he takes advantage 
of the weakness for sensation and scandal, common enough 
to human nature, and abnormally developed among our 
oVn people by the license adopted by prominent news- 
paper. — Tlie Century Magazine. 



We notice a warlike scream issued by a M. Camille 
Dreyfus of Paris, in the form of a pamphlet, entitled 
"War a Necessity !" In this curious production he urges 
an immediate war with Germany. He screams out: 
"The historical hour has come - ! Two years ago it was 
too soon ; two years hence it will be too late. France must 
fight now, come what may !" But there are wise men in 
France who can effectually answer their excited fellow- 
countrymen. 

Perhaps the greatest resultant of the Pan-American 
conference was the compact whereby international arbi- 
tration was established as the basis of action in every 
case of threatening dispute between sovereignties, except- 
ing where a country's independence shall be considered 
as at stake. Score one for the American Peace Society. 
— Cottager and Beady Record. 



